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A Report of an 18 Months’ Survey. 


By Thirteen Connecticut Business 
Leaders for the 1931 Connecticut 
General Assembly. 


The Book you need to round out your knowledge of 
the status of aged dependent citizens. 


This handy volume will save you many grueling 
days of research. Written in terse—almost tele- 
graphic English, it presents sound facts—not 
dangerous sentiment or theory. 


The report completely analyzes the conditions sur- 
rounding old age dependency in Connecticut and 
gives a digest of the experience in other states and 
foreign countries—sets forth affirmative and nega- 
tive arguments and legal aspects of Old Age Pensions 
and Cash Assistance. 


$1.50 paper copy — $2.00 cloth 
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Business is on the turn. The demand for 
competent men will soon be on the in- 
crease. When your turn comes, will you 
know where to locate the men you want? 


This Association, in cooperation with 
other associations, placement bureaus, 
colleges, and engineering societies, is in a 
position to suggest the highest grade 
applicants for the following types of 
work: 


Sales, Engineering, Technical, Pro- 
duction Manager, Superintendent, 
Foremen, General Executives, Private 
Secretaries and Accountants. 
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November 7, 19350. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Attention: Mr. C. E. Hodges, Jr., Vice Pres. 


Gentlemen : 


Ye have recived wonderful cooperation from your 
organization in attempting to eliminate accidents. 
Your engineering department and our safety engineer 
have done quite a bit of wark in the plant which 
should mutually benefit your company and ours. 


At this time we wish to thank your company for the 
cooperation and service given our account. We feel 
that with the educational work that is being done in 
our plant we have been making an improvement in our 
cundition by a decrease of accidents. Thi 
flect a greater reduction in accid 
the future. 


ill re- 
ent frequency in 


Yours very truly 


Auditor ] 
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and ourselves —such has always been our aim. 


| ; : . This is the established policy that is bringing 
AN EXPERT engineering service to cooperate . = 


: Git ee us steadily an ever larger number of satisfied 
with you toward the elimination of accidents 


= ; ; ; clients among the outstanding manufacturers 
-this is certainly one of the outstanding 


ov ‘ of the country. 
reasons why 96°% of our policyholders renew 
with us year after year. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


American Mutual offers an opportunity for ach : 
Liability Insurance Company 


reduction in insurance costs. For nearly 50 


oe anny BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Newfield Building 
years dividends have been never less than 20" HARTFORD, CONN. Goodwin Building 


of the premiums paid. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





AMERICAN-HAWAIAN'S 
percentage of damage claims is 
the lowest of any major cargo 
carrier... and this percentage is 
steadily diminishing; graphic 
proof of the established fact that 
Careful Handling doesn’t “just 


happen’. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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Editorial 





Congressman Schuyler Merritt and E. Hart Fenn have retired to 
private life and the state of Connecticut has in consequence lost the services 
of two most distinguished and earnest legislators. Rarely may two persons 
be spoken of in the same breath, but in the case of Congressmen Merritt 
and Fenn, we have two men who have given unstintingly of their energy 
in the protection of the interests of their constituents and of the promo- 


tion of the welfare of the country as a whole. 


Congressman Merritt’s work on the floor of Congress and his untiring 
efforts in connection with his work on the Committee of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have been noteworthy. Congressman Fenn likewise has 


contributed much to the progress of the country. 


Connecticut ought to be and is proud of the records of these men. 
There was never any doubt as to where each stood on any proposal or any 
group of proposals. They were safe; they were not swayed by the influences 
of small selfish groups; they were honest and conscientious, and Connecti- 
cut owes them a debt of gratitude. 


Of their successors, we of Connecticut expect much. Congressman 
Lonergan, during his previous incumbency was not partisan in the service 
which he rendered. Connecticut need have no fear that he will not perform 
the functions of his office honestly and wisely. He has been tried and has 
not been found wanting. Congressman Tierney has a real opportunity to 
serve his constituents and his state. His record in private life gives evi- 
dence that he will not be swayed by partisan politics in his work as Con- 


gressman from the fourth Connecticut district. 
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Research must have an objective; 
a definite target, and must be 
backed with purpose and deter- 

mination. 





The 
Application 
of Practical 
Research 
to Industry 


By J. H. G. WILLIAMS 


Metallurgical Engineer, 
Henry Souther Engineering Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut 


EW Connecticut manufacturers realize 

that the system of technical control, 

widely employed today by progressive in- 

dustrial firms, is the outgrowth of pioneer 
work started by a Hartford firm. 


Automotive Research Started 


It was in the early nineties, when the bicycle 
was entering its heyday, that Colonel, Albert 
A. Pope, the dominant figure in the industry, 
recognized the great need for better and more 
uniform materials for bicycle construction. As 
a suitable man to direct this radical departure 
from the usual manufacturing practice, he se- 
lected Henry Souther, a technically trained man 
with the desired experience. A very completely 
equipped chemical and physical testing labora- 
tory was established and the physical charac- 
teristics of every variety of material entering 
directly and indirectly into bicycle construction 
were studied. Improvements in the types and 
qualities of steels, oils, tires, etc., followed one 
another in rapid succession, and the economic 
value of the testing laboratory was proved be- 
yond question. 





Perhaps the most outstanding achievement 
during that period was the development of 
thin gauge seamless nickel steel tubing (and its 
actual manufacture here in Hartford), the re- 
markable strength of which made possible the 
construction of bicycles weighing but seventeen 
pounds, in contrast with models of a few years 
previous that weighed forty-five pounds. In- 
deed, machines weighing but fourteen pounds, 
and capable of carrying the fat man of the cir- 
cus, were placed on the market, as a direct 
result of this early system of technical control. 


As twilight approached for the bicycle in- 
dustry, a small group of far-sighted industrial- 
ists and engineers perceived that it but presaged 
the dawn of a new age of transportation—the 
horse-less vehicle, as it was then called. And, 
as in the case of its immediate predecessor, the 
early stages of development centered in Con- 
necticut. From a heavy cumbersome affair of 
violent impulses and erratic moods, the horse- 
less vehicle became an automobile; light and 
powerful; flexible and dependable. 

In the course of this evolution new steels 
and alloys had to be developed coincident with 
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improvements in design; new and daring pro- 
cessing methods had to be created coincident 
with increased precision in workmanship; and 
new tools in the form of heating furnaces and 
temperature control equipment had to be in- 
vented. Oils, gasolines, chemicals, textiles, every 
material entering into automobile construction 
had to be studied. 

The engineers, participating in this interest- 
ing development of the automobile, soon recog- 
nized that many of their problems were com- 
mon to the entire industry, and that immediate 
and correct solutions could be reached only 
through intensive organized study by a tech- 
nical staff that comprised a combination of 
chemical and metallurgical knowledge fortified 
by practical experience in handling problems of 
this general nature. It was in 1905, then, that 
the Henry Souther Engineering Company was 
made the official laboratory for the automotive 
industry, and conducted extensive investiga- 
tions under the general direction of the engi- 
neers of all the companies operating under the 
Selden patent (that is, all except Ford). In 
the records of the Henry Souther Engineering 
Company, may be followed the evolution of 
practically every part of the vehicle. From the 
work conducted by this laboratory gradually 
evolved and flowed the early specifications, 
many of which are still in use, for steels and 
their heat treatment, (now recognized through- 
out the world as S. A. E. steels and heat treat- 
ments) brasses, bronzes, aluminum alloys, lu- 
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bricating oils, gasolines, and many others. 

To the engineering department of each of 
the automobile manufacturers were issued re- 
ports of tests on materials and fabricated parts; 
recommendations as to changes in design; speci- 
fications for purchasing and recommended prac- 
tices for inspection. Those were the interesting 
days—and nights—of pioneer work; research 
to develop, testing to verify and standardiza- 
tion to produce. 

A natural corollary of the development of 
improved materials and their introduction into 
the forge plant and shop was the necessity for 
standardized methods of control for both pur- 
chasing and production. This brought about the 
introduction of specifications and recommended 
practices. Necessity bore the infant that has 
now grown up into the so-called plant labora- 
tory as we know it today. 


Research Idea Spreads to Other Industries 


Now every automobile manufacturer and 
many of the larger industrial firms, maintain 
their own laboratories. Most of them are 
strictly plant laboratories for the routine con- 
trol of their particular operations, although 
several of the more prosperous firms also main- 
tain research departments for development pur- 
poses as well. It might appear to the casual 
observer that such developments would restrict, 
considerably, the sphere of the independent en- 
gineering laboratory, but actually the variety 
of problems and volume of business delegated 








A plating control installation 
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Pioneer investigation on strength of metals at elevated temperatures 


to the older and more experienced independent 
laboratories continues unabated. 

There are many reasons for the success of the 
independent engineering laboratory. Econom- 
ically, it exists for the benefit of those firms 
too small to maintain their own laboratories. 
Actually the independent laboratory derives 
much of its support from those firms having 
their own laboratories. The plant laboratory 
is usually equipped and manned to solve only 
those problems which are directly related to 
its particular manufacturing processes. The 
experience of its staff is usually limited to its 
own field. Consequently, when questions involv- 
ing matters of policy and problems outside the 
usual routine arise, it is much more economical 
to draw upon the facilities of the independent 
laboratory, with its greater general experience, 
than to spend the time and money for the spe- 
cial help and facilities within the plant labora- 
tory. 

Broadly speaking, laboratory, technical, or 
science service, may be applied in nearly every 
line of manufacture in two ways. First, as a 
control instrument by which to maintain and 
improve the quality of standard output, always 
with decreased costs and increased sales as the 
measure of its value. Secondly, there is the re- 
search service which investigates undeveloped 
possibilities in material or methods of manu- 
facture to the end that new markets may be 





obtained for the company. 
Limitations of Research by Foremen 


Among executive heads of industrial con- 
cerns, there exists frequently a misapprehen- 
sion regarding the nature of chemical and phys- 
ical science. It is a common experience to have 
a hard-headed, successful business man, calmly 
and complacently maintain that his company 
has a chemist or metallurgist in the organiza- 
tion, when actually he refers to a foreman in 
the plating or heat treating department. Fre- 
quently, the technical knowledge of this man 
is confined to a few chemical tests or heat treat- 
ing operations which have been acquired with- 
out any background of chemical or metallur- 
gical training. These men, because of their am- 
bition to get ahead are of value to any indus- 
try. A brief study of the operating changes 
and economies developed over a period of 
years, however, will convince the manufac- 
turer that the routine procedure in the depart- 
ment is going forward steadily, but operating 
methods and costs remain approximately the 
same. 

How the Independent Laboratory Serves the 
Smaller Industries 


In the larger industries, this type of work 
is directed by the chemical and metallurgical 
departments, and investigations for the pur- 
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pose of improved quality and reduced costs are 
constantly under way. In the same way, the 
independent laboratory serves the smaller in- 
dustries, not equipped with technical depart- 
ments and enables them to keep pace with 
the general advance of industry. Perhaps a 
few illustrations will be of interest. 

An industry using a chemical mixture, cost- 
ing 9 cents a pound, was able to duplicate the 
process with a compound, costing 2 cents a 
pound. The net result of this discovery was 
an annual saving of more than $9,000.00. An- 
other industry, ‘by making certain changes in 
its plating operations, is now able to produce 
a finish in 15 minutes 
which previously re- 
quired | hour and 40 
minutes. A simple 
change in foundry 
practice, based on a 
brief study of the 
plant operating con- 
ditions, enabled a 
manufacturer to save 
more than $3,000.00 
per year. 

The primary duty 
of the foreman in 
any department is 
production. Ordinar- 
ily he has little time, 
and usually less tech- 
nical training and ex- 
perience, for the de- 
velopment of econo- 
mies resulting from 
the application of 
specialized chemical, 
metallurgical or en- 
gineering principles. 
For instance, a manufacturer was called upon 
suddenly to supply three times his normal out- 
put of a particular product, and in connection 
with a pickling operation it was necessary to 
reduce the cleaning period from 15 to 5 min- 
utes. The foreman met the requirement by re- 
ducing the dipping period in sulphuric acid 
from 15 minutes to 5 minutes, followed by a 
quick dip in nitric acid. The required output 
was obtained, but the purchasing department 
soon discovered that the extra cost for nitric 
acid amounted to $40.00 per day. A half-hour’s 
conference at the plant by the Consulting Chem- 
ist brought out the fact that increasing the size 
of the sulphuric acid tanks by three, the nitric 
acid could be eliminated, a step so simple that 





Laboratory research discovered that 
moths caused the destruction of 
carpet sweeper bristles at the base 
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it had been overlooked by the foreman in carry- 
ing out his orders for increased production. 


In another plant it was found that concen- 
trated acid was being used as a pickle, whereas 
a much more diluted acid would not only hasten 
the rate of pickling, but would materially de- 
crease the cost resulting from drip losses. These 
illustrations represent only a few of the ex- 
pensive operations now in use in many of the 
smaller industries where experienced technical 
service is lacking. 


Routine Control 


In the majority of the large industries all 
raw materials are 
purchased on speci- 
fications and checked 
as received. The raw 
material is purchased 
with some purpose in 
mind. Coal and fuel 
oils are purchased 
for heat value; met- 
als for their strength 
or other salable char- 
acteristics; soap for 
its cleansing power; 
carburizing  com- 
pound for its ability 
to generate carbon- 
aceous gases; oil for 
its lubricating prop- 
erties, and so on 
down the list. What 
their requirements 
are, and how much 
service they will ob- 
tain from these mate- 
rials, executives 
rarely know in detail. 
But such information can and should be avail- 
able in order that a study of the production 
items, making up the total cost, may be at 
hand, when necessary, as a basis for constant 
improvements in quality and reduction of cost. 

A textile company buys soap in carload lots. 
How much of it is soap, and how much is mois- 
ture? Is he paying the price of soap for an un- 
necessary amount of water? 

The common practice, in small industries, of 
accepting the general specifications of raw ma- 
terial producers is considerably safer than it 
has been in the past, primarily because of con- 
trol measures which have been introduced by 
the producers of these materials. The pro- 
ducer of raw material is almost always willing 
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to submit the results of his control tests with- 
out cost to the manufacturer using his products, 
but, ordinarily, his liability in the case of error 
or mistake is limited to the cost of the raw 
material. Check work for purposes of control 
of quality is desirable in the purchase and use 
of such raw material because the fabricated 
product may otherwise be jeopardized. The loss 
of irrecoverable labor charges and the damage 
to good-will is usually very much in excess of 
the cost of making check tests of the raw ma- 
terial in order to avoid such disastrous rejec- 
tions. 

We have in mind one instance where a bag- 
ging material had been purchased on specifica- 
tion for some years and each shipment checked 
by test with very satisfactory results, for a con- 
siderable period. Finally these check tests on 
each shipment were gradually discontinued for 
one or two years. The bagging material came 
through satisfactorily for a time, but as a re- 
sult of a process change by the manufacturer, 
certain chlorine compounds used in the bleach- 
ing operation were not completely removed. 
The purchaser continued to bag and store plated 
parts in large quantities in his warehouse. Sud- 
denly, without previous warning, a flood of 
complaints were received from customers in 
various parts of the country,—all to the effect 
that the plated surface of the product was so 
badly corroded that the units were unsalable. 
An examination of the stock stored at the plant 
showed that these complaints were entirely jus- 
tified. Many thousands of units then in stock 
had to be refinished, in addition to the prod- 
uct returned by the purchasers. It need hardly 
be said that this manufacturer now checks up 
carefully on the quality of all materials used 
in his product. 

The manufacturer of basic materials usually 
employs technical control, but too frequently 
the manufacturer using these raw materials 
looks upon routine check tests as an unnecessary 
expense until some disaster, such as referred to 
previously, has occurred. This policy is akin 
to cancelling the fire insurance and depending 
upon the fire department for protection. 

The number of concerns that purchase on 
the basis as “same as previous order” is sur- 
prising. The “preventive” method involving 
comparatively simple check tests of materials 
purchased to a definite specification will invari- 
ably pay dividends in the long run. 





Types of Regearch 


Research in contrast with routine control has 
an entirely different purpose. Indeed there are 


several types of research to consider in order 
to determine the practicability of such work in 
any business. First there is the type of labora- 
tory maintained by some of the great basic in- 
dustries throughout the country. The personnel 
of such laboratories includes some of the keen- 
est scientific minds in the world. No restriction 
is placed upon their activities. They investigate 
any phenomenon, often pursuing for years a 
phase of science that has no immediate prac- 
tical application. These companies are prepar- 
ing for conditions that will exist several years 
hence, and realize that they must win and store 
knowledge to go with the unknown discoveries 
which only the future will reveal. Present-day 
radios, and tomorrow’s television are the out- 
growth of work begun ten to twenty years pre- 
vious by telephone interests. 


Also there is a second type of research quite 
commonly used. It may be termed the “group” 
method. For instance, the laundrymen, the 
bakers, and iron-founders may form associa- 
tions and contribute to the support of a central 
laboratory or to research by some university or 
institute, which research is restricted to prob- 
lems pertaining to that particular industry. In- 
dividual members share pro-rata in the ex- 
pense, and participate equally in the benefits 
derived. Such research not only tends to re- 
duce the operating costs and improve the gen- 
eral quality of the industry’s products, but 
may frequently open up new markets. These 
researches, however, do not diminish compe- 
tition between the individual units of the in- 
dustry. This aspect is not always considered. 


Finally, there is the type of research carried 
on by individual manufacturers. The money is 
spent in research with an idea of getting back 
the capital expenditure plus a substantial divi- 
dend. Centrifugal cast iron pipe is a develop- 
ment of this type. The use of permanent molds 
in foundries is another. 

The average job foundry is a local insti- 
tution operating in the “lowest price” class. We 
have seen an aggressive alert manager com- 
bine metallurgical engineering with practical 
foundry practice, specialize on a few selected 
classes of work, develop an unusually high ton- 
nage per sq. ft. of floor space, and introduce 
a quality of material that the trade accepted 
and demanded, but which competitors could not 
produce consistently. This advantage was ob- 
tained by the leadership that had the vision 
to combine handicraft and science. 

In many lines of manufacture the designs 

(Continued on page 23) 
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How Can Safety 
Standardization 


Be Effected 


By LEWIS DE BLOIS 





Director, Engineering Division, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


AFETY _ standards 

are as essential to 

those who desire in- 

dustrial accident pre- 
vention as are textbooks to 
the school teacher, law- 
books to the lawyer, or mil- 
itary regulations to the sol- 
dier. They are the crystal- 
lization of experience—the 
consensus on what is indis- 
pensable for the protection 
of human life—the only 
worthwhile by-product of 
accidental injury. If we did 
not collect such knowledge 


and apply it intelligently to | 


the prevention of accidents, 
we would be as irrespon- 
sible as children and little 
better than savages. Such 
information is virtually 
priceless, for it has been 
bought and paid for with 
blood and suffering and 
human life itself. Whether 
it is to be enacted into law, 
adopted as regulations, or 
merely embodied in a code 
for general use is relatively 
immaterial so long as it is 


written down and made 
available to those who 
need it. 


We have in the United States two national 
bodies concerned in the making of industrial 


Courtesy A. S. A. Bulletin 





Mr. DeBlois delivered lecture No. 


8 on “Accident Prevention” in the 
Association’s course on Work- 
men’s Compensation which was 
just completed on March 24 with 
a written examination. 


or perfect. 


safety standards: the American Standards As- 


sociation, the structure and methods of which 
I need not describe, and the National Council 
Insurance, a semi-govern- 


on Compensation 





mentally controlled body 
representing the stock, mu- 
tual and state fund casualty 
insurance interests. Its code 
is the Industrial Compen- 


sation Rating Schedule. 
(The National Safety 
Council produces “Safe 


Practices Pamphlets,” but 
they are not, strictly speak- 
ing, standards or codes.) 
Since, for the most part, in- 
surance interests are repre- 
sented on A. S. A. commit- 
tees by the same men who 
have to do with the making 
of the I. C. R. S. and efforts 
are exerted to keep these 
two sets of standards as 
nearly parallel as_practi- 
cable, their safeguarding re- 
quirements are today quite 
similar. Such differences as 
exist are due in the main 
to inherent delays in mak- 
ing additions or amend- 
ments. Insofar as _ they 
cover their respective fields 
it can be said without gross 
error that we have only one 
body of safety standards 
for guidance which are na- 
tional and authoritative. 
They are not, however, 


and in the nature of things can never be, final 


State Regulations Vary 


Aside from the safety rules or codes of in- 
dustrial corporations and trade associations, 
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the application of safety standards to manv- 
facturing industry comes about either through 
the influence of the insurance carriers, with 
the I. C. R. S. as their instrument, or by the 
enforcement of state laws or regulations. While 
the effect of the insurance effort may vary, it 
is at least based on a single set of requirements. 
State enforcement, is, however, quite another 
matter. Granted that it is not always possible 
to control the action of legislature and induce 
the framers of bills and legislative committees 
to follow accepted national standards it would 
seem as though something could be done to 
bring state departments of labor into line when 
formulating intended regulations or amending 
them. 

To what extent are the laws, or regulations, 
or orders of the states at variance on funda- 
mental requirements? I must confess that I do 
not know. I have never 
seen a comprehensive 
comparative statement 
of their requirements 
and doubt whether such 
a document is in exist- 
ence. If you wish to un- 
derstand why it does not 
exist, try to prepare one; 
because of the innumer- 
able, detail divergencies 
and the differences in 
phraseology, you will 
find it an almost impossible task! 

With a little time at my disposal, I have 


been able to study the requirements adopted by 


thirteen states for the protection of workers 
from contact with toothed gearing. I selected 
gears because they present one of the simplest 
and most obvious hazards with the least ex- 
cuse for variations in protection. The thirteen 
states were merely those whose regulations 
were on my desk at the time. They are fairly 
well distributed; six of them are important 
industrially; eight of them have a reputation 
for active interest in industrial safety. 


Taking up first the matter of coverage: two 
states make no attempt to define it. One state 
specifically demands protection for “‘all gears 
wherever located.” Four states agree on “all 
gears exposed to contact; one insists that it 
must be hazardous contact”” (when is contact 
with gears free from hazard?) ; and another 
that they must be “inrunning gears”—an ex- 
pression reminiscent of “left-handed monkey 
wrenches” since the direction depends wholly 
on how one looks at the gears. Another state 
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The main difficulty encountered in 
the standardization movement is the 
confusing requirements and lack of 
uniformity contained in the safety 
codes of the various trade associa- 
tions, insurance carriers and states. 


makes it “all power-driven gears exposed to 
contact” with disregard for the fact that all 
gears are moved by power of some sort. Four 
states, however, agree on the A. S. A. and 
I. C. R. S. definition: all gears wherever lo- 
cated, except adjusting gears which do not 
normally revolve. 


These differences are, however, relatively un- 
important. 


When we consider the general provision 
for protection, we encounter an amazing tangle. 
There are three well-known methods of guard- 
ing the teeth and mesh-point: by -encasing the 
gears in a close-fitting enclosure of solid metal 
or mesh, by surrounding the teeth with a rib- 
bon of metal which has flangers projecting in- 
ward beyond the roots of the teeth, or by erect- 
ing a fence of mesh or a railing at some dis- 
tance from the gears. For the sake of brevity, 
we shall refer to these 
methods as “casing,” 
“ribbon,” or “fence” and 
otherwise ignore the de- 
tails of construction. 


Requirements Confusing 


Four of the thirteen 
states require either cas- 
ing or ribbons and two 
more are willing to have 
casings or ribbons or will 
permit fences under spe- 
cial conditions which do not coincide at all. This, 
however, is all the uniformity one finds; after 
that it is each state for itself! One will permit 
only ribbons; one demands “complete enclos- 
ure’ without defining how; one demands no- 
thing but “‘recommends complete boxing.” One 
requires casings but will waive this require- 
ment, if it is impracticable, in favor of rib- 
bons. Another specifies casings or ribbons, but 
if both of these are impracticable will be sat- 
isfied with a fence. Still another specifies casings 
or fences but can be appeased with a ribbon. 
The last appears to be wholly indifferent and 
will accept casing or fence or ribbon without 
restrictions. And there are other differences. 
Some require fences to be extended to the 
height of seven feet above the floor; others 
to six feet; one permits a five-foot fence if it 
is two feet away from the gears. One state 
is willing to accept for small gears located on 
shaft-ends a revolving flange without any other 
enclosure. 


Now we come to the revolving spoke hazard 
for which the ribbon-guard offers no protection 
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since it is open centrally. As to the existence 
of the hazard; three states utterly ignore it; 
one state believes it exists in all gears having 
spokes or holes in the web; one affirms its ex- 
istence when these spaces are two and one-half 
inches in size; three ignore it unless the gear 
is at least 18 inches in diameter; five states 
demand its protection “where it exists” with- 
out telling us where it does exist; seven states 
tell us how to guard it and are somewhat at 
variance; six states do not tell us how. Only 
one state mentions the use of a disc-guard fas- 
tened to the spokes which is permitted in the 
I. C. R. S. and ASA Power Transmission 
Safety Code and is common practice. 


This is the story so far as I have been able 
to interpret these regulations. The title of the 
story might have been “The Thirteen Original 
States” for I suspect they all were trying to 
be a little original! There are nineteen more 
which claim to have power transmission safety 
standards and all of these, I suppose, have 
intr Juced their little originalities! But speak- 
ing . riously, is it possible that after fifteen 
years of the safety movement we have not yet 
learned how to protect the gearing which grinds 
the fingers off a colored mill-hand in Alabama 
in precisely the same way that it mutilates a 
Swede in Wisconsin, an Italian in New York 
City, or an Indian in Saskatchewan? I have 
seen in motion pictures Japanese workmen pro- 
tected by first-class gear-guards on canning 

machines in far-away Sahgalien; friends of 
mine have told me of American machinery in 
shipment to the Soviet Republic which was bet- 
ter guarded than any they had been able to buy 
for use at home. Are you willing to admit that 
we are behind the Japanese and Russians in 
‘ preventing accidents? Is originality and inde- 
pendence in the matter of state regulations 
more precious than human life? 


To a recent inquiry which we sent out for 
information on the guarding of machine tools, 
sixteen states did not reply, eleven states said 
they had no regulations, eight had general pro- 
visions only, and thirteen had specific require- 
ments. Some of the replies were interesting: 
one state wrote that its inspectors followed 
“the codes of the different underwriters and 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers,” another that it used no code but relied 


on the experience of its inspectors, a third that 
it needed neither codes nor inspectors because 
plant safety engineers were looking after con- 
ditions satisfactorily. Another state advised us 
that it used the regulations of an adjoining 
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state, but I cannot imagine for what purpose 
since it has no inspectors and no power of en- 
forcement. There is absence of uniformity, you 
see, all along the line. 


Variations Complicate Safety Development 


What are the results? We have in the first 
place insurance inspectors and state inspectors 
working to different ends with consequent em- 
barrassment to plant owners and depreciation 
of the inspectors’ ability. To be forced to 
change a safety device which another inspector 
had just informed you would meet every re- 
quirement does not help one’s disposition to- 
ward safety inspectors and the safety move- 
ment in general. From the insurance angle the 
situation is not a happy one. We are trying 
to keep the I. C. R. S. in harmony with the 
ASA codes but when we transmit ASA codes 
to our member companies we can only urge their 
use ‘‘where they do not conflict with local laws, 
regulations, and ordinances.” This materially 
weakens their value to the companies. Think 
also of the situation confronting the large cor- 
porations which operate plants in many states; 
their safety departments have not only to bring 
about the use of their own safety regulations 
but must see to it that all state regulations are 
complied with—which is no simple task, as I 
know from years of experience. It is easier 
to forget what the state wants and quietly damn 
its inspectors when they come around! 

My deepest sympathy, however, goes out 
to those manufacturers of machinery who de- 
sire to make their products complete and safe. 
Have you wondered why we have made so little 
advance toward getting machines adequately 
guarded by their makers? Have you thought of 
the difficulties confronting them? Permit me to 
quote from a letter from a man who knows 
the situation of the machine-tool builders: 

“IT have no doubt whatever that if we can 
get the different states to agree on uniformity, 
we shall be able to get the machine-tool builders 
to conform to these uniform requirements and 
build guarding devices as essential parts of their 
machines. They simply cannot do it now in 
some cases. 

‘This of course would be particularly true 
in the matter of guarding the transmissions 


“It is a very good time indeed for us to get 
the state authorities on to uniform guarding as 
much as possible. There is no difficulty what- 
ever in getting the machine-tool industry to add 
the guards and to charge for them what they 
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are worth, but the only 
trouble up to now has 
been that they couldn’t 
tell what guards different 
states would need. Some 


Some interested national body other 
than the ASA should prepare, on the 
basis of the adopted code, a set of 
model state regulations and, for the 
use of states having no power of en- 


time enough to discuss 
legal prohibition when 
we have cleared up the 
confusion that exists 
among our state safety 


want open-work, lacy ef- forcement, a model enabling act. Peqgeerennnans, 
fects in their built What shall we do 
guards; others want about it?—for surely 


an absolutely closed-up _ 
guard. Then there are varying heights . 


“You can count on us to cooperate fully. 
Get the regulations going, and we will do the 
rest in getting the manufacturers to realize 
the necessity of complying with them.” 


Definite Program Recommended 


To obtain uniform protection of machinery 
by the makers would constitute a very real ad- 
vancement. It would lift a material portion 
of the burden from the shoulders of the state 
inspectors, the insurance inspectors, and the 
safety engineers of industrial concerns. | know 
of one large corporation which has been forced 
to abandon its former policy of specifying on 
purchase requisitions the inclusion of safety 
devices because so many inadequate and sub- 
standard devices were supplied by the makers 
that it proved cheaper to build their own. Now 
they specify ‘“‘no safety devices to be included 
. . . ’ Ido not blame them, but it is a move 
in the wrong direction. 

Another thing would be accomplished in time 
by maker-guarded machinery: we would have 
more and better guarded machinery in those 
small industrial establishments which are 
reached by inspectors rarely, if at all. It is 
this class of establishment which is most back- 
ward in doing the things it ought to do and is 
the hardest to reach. Let the manufacturers 
guard the machinery for them and some of our 
difficulties will be overcome. 

I have been surprised to find that Minnesota 
has a law (Section 4145, G. S. 1923), prohib- 
iting the manufacture and sale of unguarded 
machinery. It reads: 


“Manufacture and Sale of Unguarded Ma- 
chinery Prohibited. Whenever practicable, the 
points of danger in any machine or mechanism 
shall be securely guarded by the maker, and 
the manufacture or sale of any machine or 
mechanism not so guarded is hereby prohib- 
ited.” 

I do not know how effective this law is but 
it is probably fortunate for the manufacturers 
of machinery that similar laws are not yet on 
the statute books of all our states. It will be 


something must be done. 
Probably the most important field for work 
lies in the protection of mechanical power trans- 
mission. It would, I think, be a good place to 
begin. The ASA code on this subject is now 
due for revision under joint sponsorship of the 
I. A. I. A. B. C., A. S. M. E., and the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 


There are some state labor officials on the 
present committee but not enough to guarantee 
adoption of a completed code by all of the 32 
states using power transmission safety codes. 
I cannot speak for the ASA but I see no reason 
why the revised code as prepared by the present 
committee before adoption should not be sub- 
mitted for review and final endorsement to a 
larger reference body on which all states were 
represented. Such a referendum could be nego- 
tiated by mail and every effort used to adjust 
differences and causes for criticism. It could not 
be done, however, with the implied purpose 
of securing state adoption since that is not a 
function of the ASA. 


With this first step done, some interested 
national body other than the ASA should pre- 
pare, on the basis of the adopted code, a set 
of model state regulations and, for the use of 
states having no power of enforcement, a 
model enabling act. It would then remain to se- 
cure their actual adoption by as many states 
as possible. This might be undertaken by the 
same interested body or by an association of 
organizations formed for the purpose. If these 
included trade associations concerned with the 
manufacture of machines and machinery, we 
would be killing two birds with one stone. 


Accidental industrial deaths are not decreas- 
ing. What we have done may have checked a 
sharper rise in the curve, but I believe that you 
will agree with me that a civilized people ecan- 
not contemplate with equanimity the killing of 
24,000 persons a year. In the last decade acci- 
dents in the United States have abruptly termi- 
nated 830,000, lives, and of this slaughter in- 
dustry is responsible for at least one quarter. 
The time has certainly come for more concerted, 
positive, and constructive action. 














Saving in 
DIRECT LABOR Costs 
8% above original promise 
and Increased Earnings 


for Operators through the . . 








On October 25, 1930, 
Mr. Chapel S. Carter, President of H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn., writes — 


“We are keenly enthusiastic about the direct saving in labor, and the 
closer coordination between the worker and management made possible } 
through the installation of the George S. May Cost Reduction Plan. 
Already a saving of 8/7 in direct labor beyond that promised in your 
original service . . . In spite of this saving, average earnings per 
worker are higher. Foremen earn more . . . Over 80% of our 
productive labor is now on bonus . . . The plan was installed with a 


minimum of friction.” 


The excerpts from Mr. Carter’s letter iilustrate what the May Cost Reduction 
Plan is accomplishing for one Connecticut manufacturer. Many similar ‘reports 
and data on other installations will be sent on request. Visualize what the 


application of these methods would mean in your plant. 
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The Stanley P. Rockwell Co. plant at 296 Homestead Avenue, Hartford, is a modern 
brick and steel one-story structure 80’ x 70’, and was completed over a year ago. 
The company, in business for nine years, manufactures the Rockwell Dila- 
tometer for the Volcrit system of heat-treatment and the Rockwell 
Quenching Tank Agitators and Pumps. It also acts as New England 
representative for the American Gas Furnace Co. of Elizabeth, 

N. J., the Wilson-Maeulen of N. Y., and the Rodman Chem- 
ical Co. of Verona, Pa., and sells General Electric indus- 
trial heating equipment. Complete chemical, phys- 
ical and metallurgical laboratories are included 
among the company’s most valued assets. 





> PP Hopeful Signs in Connecticut Industries 


DuRING the past few weeks a number of Con- 
necticut factories have increased their daily 
working hours and also their weekly schedules. 
These companies are listed as follows: 

Winsted Hosiery Company announced on 
March 4 that owing to an increase in business 
it would operate some departments of the plant 
on full time. About 125 to 150 employes were 
affected by this order. 

New England Knitting Company, closely 
allied with the Winsted Hosiery Company, has 
recently had a decided increase in orders which 
caused them to lengthen the hours of labor 
on certain machines. 

The Holstein Rubber Company of Danbury, 
manufacturers of rubber tile flooring, have be- 
gun work on a midnight shift to meet a sharp 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEFS 








increase in orders which started late in Feb- 
ruary. A number of new employes have been 
added to the payroll. Among the orders re- 
ceived by this company recently is one that is 
reported to be the largest ever placed by an 
individual customer for rubber tile flooring. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company of Bridge- 
port is said to have added about 150 employes 
to its payroll during the last of February and 
the first of March. 

Veeder-Root, Incorporated, of Hartford, 
manufacturers of speedometers and other 
counting and tabulating devices, reports an en- 
couraging improvement in orders. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Company, of Hartford, 
reports an improvement in orders of between 
5 and 10 per cent during the past two months. 
The Allen Manufacturing Company, of 
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Hartford, producer of hollow set and cap 
screws, reports that January and February 
were the best months since June, 1930. 

The Underwood Typewriter Company, Inc., 
of Hartford, has felt an increase in orders, 
both domestic and foreign, and during the first 
week in March stepped up their employment 
schedule from 4 to 5 days a week. 

The Noiseless Typewriter Company of Mid- 
dletown reports an improvement in_ business 
during January and February. 

The Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., of 
Hartford, has enjoyed 
an increase in orders re- 
cently and is expecting to 
step up production in the 
near future. 


Colt’s Patent  Fire- 
arms Mfg. Company, of 
Hartford, reports little 
change from its recent 
employment and produc- 
tion schedules, despite 
the fact that there has 
been some improvement 
in orders in some of its 
varied lines. 

The Fuller Brush 
Company of Hartford 
reports that production 
has been held at a steady 
level for several months 
and is running about 
even with 1930. 

The Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company of 
East Hartford are hold- 
ing to the same level of production as in recent 
months. However, company officials believe that 
with the usual impetus that spring gives to fly- 
ing, it is expected that sales may show some in- 
crease in May. 

Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, 
manufacturers of machine tools, reports better 
sentiment and inquiry, but little tangible im- 
provement. 

The Automatic Refrigerating Company, of 
Hartford, makers of cooling systems, reports 
that its servicing of systems already installed 
has kept the plant on an even level and that 
better business is expected when warm weather 
begins. ; 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard, of Hartford, 
printers and publishers, reports that buyers and 
sellers are showing a more optimistic spirit,- but 
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LAST MINUTE FLASHES J 


Former Governor Trumbull has just re- 
ceived favorable mention as a candidate 
for the State Advisory Board on Aero- 


More than 300 members of the Open Shop 
Exchange and the Employers’ 
Association welcomed Sidney E. Cornelius, 
newly appointed manager of the Hartford 
County Manufacturers Association, at a 
banquet held at the Hartford Club, Thurs- 
day evening, March 26. 


The home of Morton Ingraham, Secretary 
of the E. Ingraham Co. of Bristol, was 
destroyed by fire in the early morning of 


April, 


that the improvement in sentiment has not ap- 
preciably increased orders. 

Cheney Brothers of Manchester, silk manu- 
facturers, after several years of distressing 
conditions, are now employing 84 per cent of 
their peak labor mark and have moved the 
production schedule up to 94 per cent of nor- 
mal. 


News of the Textile Industry in 
> PP Connecticut 


SAMUEL T. Butterworth 
has recently retired as 
agent of the Lawton 
Mills in Plainfield, Con- 
necticut. 

A new branch of the 
Powdrell & Alexander 
Company of Danielson 
has been established at 
Denver, Colorado, as 
the Powdrell Hunt Com- 
pany. This company will 
take up the making of 
curtains and curtain ma- 
terials. It is also re- 
ported that Powdrell & 
Alexander intend to start 
about twenty branch fac- 
tories in the near future, 
each plant employing 
about 50 at the start. 

For the second time 
within a year, the Perry- 
ville Mills are to be sold 
at auction. The buyer will 
receive rights to two 
pieces of land with build- 
ings and machinery for the manufacture of 
woolen goods, as well as water rights and water 
power. 


Western Union Observes Seventy-Fifth 
> PP Anniversary 
WESTERN Union Telegraph Company is this 
year celebrating the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
of its founding. 

In 1866 when the company moved its head- 
quarters to New York City it had 75,686 miles 
of wire and 2,250 offices. The latest annual re- 
port shows 217,458 miles of pole lines, 1,911,- 
257 miles of wire, 3,842 miles of land cables, 
30,757 nautical miles of ocean cables, 24,298 
telegraph offices and 58,587 employes. In the 
early days the filing of a dozen messages was 
a matter of importance, but now the Western 
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Union wires carry more 
than 200,000,000 tele- 
grams annually. This or- 
ganization serving the 
United States is divided 
into five departments— 
commercial, traffic, en- 
gineering, plant and ac- 
counting, and into eight 
major geographic divi- 
sions, subdivided into 
districts. Each division 
has its own headquarters 
and general manager, 
supported by a commer- 
cial staff and by representatives of the other 
departments. The company’s magnificent new 
ofhce building at 60 Hudson Street was com- 
pleted last year and more than 6,000 employes 
were transferred from their former head- 
quarters at 195 Broadway. 


10.00 A. M. 


7.00 P. M. 


> PP Death Ends Career of Daniel Davenport 


DANIEL Davenport, one of the foremost law- 
years of the state, and nationally known 
through his part in the famous Danbury Hat- 
ters case, died in Bridgeport following a shock 
on the evening of March 8. 

Mr. Davenport, son of George A. and Mary 
(Sturges) Davenport, was born in Wilton on 
January 13, 1852. He was a direct descendant 
of Abraham Pierson, founder of Newark, New 
Jersey, and of Major Nathan Gold of Fair- 
field, one of the petitioners for the Connecticut 
Charter in 1662. 

Mr. Davenport was graduated at Yale in 
1873, read law with Judge Asa B. Woodward 
and Judge John H. Perry, and was admitted 
to the bar in Bridgeport on September 24, 
1876. Prior to his admittance to the bar, he 
represented the Town of Wilton in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He was appointed assistant city 
attorney to Goodwin Stoddard in 1876 and in 
1893 was named for that position himself. 

In 1903 he instituted in the Federal Courts 
the now famous suit of Loewe & Company 
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American Society for Steel Treating 
New England Spring Sectional Meeting 
Tuespay, April 14, 1931 

Hotel Bond Ballroom 


Two Technical Sessions 
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Co., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., and 
Chance Vought Corporation. 
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All interested parties are invited to attend 
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versus Lawler & Others, 
known as the celebrated 
Danbury hat case, which 
established the individ- 
ual responsibility under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of the members of 
the labor unions for the 
interstate boycotting acts 
of their officers. He also 
instituted the suit of the 
Buck Stove & Range 
Company against the 
American Federation of 
Labor to restrain their 
activities in conducting a nation-wide boycott 
against the plaintiff. He also started contempt 
proceedings against Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell and Frank Morrison for disobeying 
the injunction. 

Other famous cases in which he was engaged 
was the Paine Lumber Company against the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, which determined 
the liability of labor unions under the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act for interstate boycotting, and 
the Duplex Printing Company against the Me- 
chanics Union. Since 1903 Mr. Davenport has 
been general counsel of the American Anti- 
Boycott Association. 

Mr. Davenport had a brilliant mind and was 
more fond of study and research than of pre- 
paring a brief. He was a man who commanded 
respect, and after making certain of the law 
to sustain him, he presented his case in very few 
words. The life history of Mr. Davenport is 
one more illustration of the contribution of 
Connecticut small towns to the ranks of men 
of affairs. 


> PP Adams Made Director of Bristol Company 


AustTIN L. Adams was recently made a director 
of the Bristol Co., of Platts Mills, to fill the 
office of the late W. H. Bristol who died last 
year. All other directors were re-elected. Off- 
cers elected are as follows: President, Howard 
H. Bristol; Vice President, Carlton W. Bristol; 
2nd Vice President, H. L. Griggs; 3rd Vice 
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President, Herman 
Koester ;Secretary- 
Treasurer, S. R. 
Bristol; and As- 
sistant Treasurer, 





The Committee 
has given thought 
to the type and 
substance of the in- 
formation needed 


Howard Whitte- from employers in 
more, Jr. order to produce 
four desirable re- 
State sults. 
Emergency 1. Trend of employment 
Committee of identical industries 
Files Report over a continuing pe- 
ith ; : riod of time dating 
aces A recent photo of the Vanadium Metals plant built back to October, 
> Governor in 1929 at Mystic, Conn. The company, established 1929. 


Tue Connecticut 
State Emergency 
Committee on Em- 
ployment filed its 
first report with Gov- 
ernor Cross on Febru- 


in 1910 at East Braintree, Mass., later in 1911 
moved its headquarters to Groton where for 
18 years it furnished the aluminum bronze riod of 

and brass castings for all submarines built 
by the New London Ship and Engine 
Co. Besides doing the government 


ad 


Trend of payrolls of 
the same employers 
over a continuing pe- 
time dating 

back to October, 1929. 
3. Trend of total actual 
hours of employment of 
the same employers over 


3 work it also has developed a large a continuing period of 
ary 19. Written at a independent business in non-fer- time dating back to Oc- 
time when lengthy reports rous metal castings. tober, 1929. 


and long-winded discourses 
seem to be the mode of the hour, this terse 
statement of ten and one-half pages of fact 
and opinion comes as a distinct relief. It out- 
lines, under fourteen headings the purpose of 
the Committee; the present activities of Local 
Relief Organizations and Municipalities; the 
recommendations of the Committee as to the 
set up of planning boards and the methods of 
collecting and recording data by employers; 
and the present need for speed in gathering 
statistics if they are to be useful either now 
or in the future. 

The purpose of the Committee is two-fold: 


(a) To cooperate with all active agencies in the State and 
Nation organized for the purpose of investigating and 
mitigating the immediate effects of unemployment caused 
by the present industrial depression; and 

(b) To encourage employers to gather information and 
statistics on unemployment caused by the present de- 
pression and study and analyze them in the hope that 
a practical solution of the unemployment problem may 
be revealed. 


In addition to recommending the $100,000 
Relief Appropriation for clearing state forests, 
which has already been passed by the Legisla- 
ture, the Committee has recommended that em- 
ployers liquidate their present losses; eliminate 
unproductive or unnecessary expense; establish 
the lowest possible price which will protect cap- 
ital investment; make improvements to plant 
and equipment; stabilize employment by guar- 
anteeing work to their present force for given 
periods of time; and the spreading of working 
hours to give employment to the greatest num- 


ber. 


4. A record in all industries 

that will show the precise 

effect the present depression has had, and is having, upon 
the hours of labor of each of its employes. 


The plan suggested for collecting and record- 
ing the following information is set forth in 
two parts: 


A. List those employed in each department of the business 


at the peak of operations of the plant taken as a whole 
in 1929, showing age of each and period each has been 
on payroll. Continue this record monthly for each de- 
partment until it goes on short hours, and resume the 
record when full time operations are begun again. 


B. When shortening of hours in any department took place 
in 1929 or 1930, obtain a list of the employes whose hours 
were shortened, with age and dependents of each, and 
thereafter compile a weekly record of the hours each 
worked and the wages he received so long as he re- 


mained on the payroll, adding new names as new persons 
are employed. 


Since the Committee has no machinery for 
gathering this data, because of inadequate 
funds, its plans have been submitted to existing 
organizations only in the form of suggestions 
and recommendations in the hope that they will 
cooperate to render worthy assistance to in- 
dustry, agriculture and commercial enterprise. 

In closing, the report goes on “If statistics 
such as are herein proposed are collected and 
trends of employment, hours and wages plotted, 
haste is necessary. Many employers will have 
a year or more of back records to build up. 
If they delay too long, or until business im- 
proves, the task will be shelved and forgotten. 
To pay no heed to this important matter at 
this propitious time will cause both employers 
and employes to approach the next depression 
unprepared. This the Committee feels would 
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be a great misfortune. The Committee has no 
illusions'as to the task involved in obtaining 
reports from employers over a continuing pe- 
riod of time. . . . However, the undertaking 
may prove to be not quite so difficult.” 

At the meeting of the New England State 
Committees on Employment, held in Boston 
on Friday, March 13, unanimous approval was 
given by the other states tothe Connecticut plan, 
as well as by the representative of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment. 

The Committee is headed by James W. 
Hook, president of the Geometric Tool Com- 
pany of New Haven. Other members of the 
Committee are Howell Cheney, E. Kent Hub- 
bard, Harry C. Knight, John W. Murphy and 
Henry Trumbull. 


Southern New England Introduces New 


Intercommunicating Dial Telephone 
> PP System 


A new intercommunicating dial telephone sys- 
tem, recently de- 
signed to give 
business, profes- 
sional and institu- 
tional organiza- 
tions quicker and 
more convenient 
service, both in- 
side and outside, 
without the nec- 
essity of provid- 
ing a switchboard 
operator, is now 
being offered by 
the Southern 
New England Telephone Company. This equip- 
ment permits of a maximum of three outside 
and three inside conversations at the same 
time. 

It consists of dial type hand-sets, weighing 
little more than the regular desk sets, each 
with five buttons or keys for controlling the 
lines and a compact equipment cabinet that 
will fit into a small closet. The several con- 
venient features of this system are: making 
outgoing and receiving incoming calls at any 
telephone and, when necessary, transferring the 
incoming call to the desired telephone; holding 
calls while information is obtained from some 
other person within or without thé organiza- 
tion; restricting incoming calls, if desired, to 
one telephone while using the others for inter- 
office conversations; affording the same efh- 
ciency after office hours as during the day since 
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no operator is re- 
quired; and absolute 
secrecy. 

The equipment is 
being offered in two 
sizes, the larger han- 
dling fifteen inside and 
three outside lines and 
the smaller, two out- 
side lines and eight in- 
side telephones. 


Adrian P. Sloan 
>PP Dies 






ADRIAN P. Sloan, 83, 
chairman of the board 
of directors of the 
Cushman Chuck Com- 
pany, died of pneu- 
monia on February 21st at his home at 34 
Fairfield Avenue, Hartford. Mr. Sloan was 
born in Tolland, Connecticut, May 10, 1849, 
and came to Hartford early in life to learn 
the metal trade which he followed for over 
half a century, having been associated with Pit- 
kins’ Brothers, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg: 
Co. and the Cushman Chuck Company. He was 
considered the dean of metal manufacturers and 
had just celebrated fifty years of continuous 
service with the Cushman Chuck Company on 
January Ist of this year. He was active up to 
a few weeks prior to his death, driving his own 
automobile back and forth to business. 

Mr. Sloan leaves three sons, Edgar J. Sloan, 
vice president of the Atna Insurance Com- 
pany; Harry E. Sloan, president of the Cush- 
man Chuck Company and Adrian Boyd Sloan, 
secretary and treasurer of the Cushman Chuck 
Company; two daughters; seven grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


New Type 
Switchboard 


First Session of Safety Conference 
PPP to be Held in April 


DEFINITE plans have been recently announced 
at the office of the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce for the first annual Connecticut 
safety conference which is to be held at the 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, on April 14. The 
conference, which has been in process of organ- 
ization for some months past, is for the pur- 
pose of promoting industrial safety in Con- 
necticut. It has been arranged with the coop- 
eration of leading manufacturing concerns to- 
gether with other organizations interested in 
the promotion of safety. The project was 
launched through the initial efforts of the Con- 
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necticut Chamber of Commerce and the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


> PP Connecticut Mills End Night Employment 


THE Connecticut mills discontinuing night em- 
ployment of women and minors are: Aldrich 
Brothers Company, Moosup; Baltic Mills Com- 
pany, Baltic; Falls Company, Norwich; Floyd 
Cranska Company, Moosup; Grosvenordale 
Company, North Grosvenordale; Lawton Mills 
Company, Plainfield; National Filter Cloth & 
Weaving Company, New Haven; Ponemah 
Mills, Taftville; Powdrell & Alexander, Dan- 
ielson; Quinebaug Company, Danielson, and 
Totokett Manufacturing Co., Norwich. 


> PPG. W. Hart Dies in Hartford 


GERALD Waldo Hart, 74, founder and presi- 
dent of the Hart Manufacturing Company, and 
for more than 40 years engaged in the manu- 
facture of electrical supplies, died at his home 
at 186 North Beacon Street, Sunday evening, 
March 8th, following a heart attack. Mr. Hart 
was also well known as a successful inventor 
of electric switches. 

Mr. Hart was born in New Britain, a son 
of Doctor Samuel W. Hart and Cordelia M. 
Smith Hart. He was educated in the schools 
of New Britain and at Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University. After leaving the university 
Mr. Hart, in 1880 became the first employe of 
the American Electric Company of New Brit- 
ain which afterward became the General Elec- 
tric Company. In 1890 he became associated 
with George S. Hegeman, organizing the Hart 
& Hegeman Company of Kansas City, main- 
taining this connection until 1897 when Mr. 
Hegeman died. In 1898 he organized the Hart 
Manufacturing Company of Hartford, with 
which he has been associated ever since. 

Mr. Hart was a member of the Hartford 
Yacht Club, the Farmington Country Club, the 
Connecticut Society, Founders and Patriots of 
America, the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Hartford County Man- 
ufacturers Association, and the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut. 


> PP Correction 


THE photograph in the Roger Sherman Trans- 

fer Company advertisement, appearing in the 

inside back cover of Connecticut Industry for 

March, was captioned “Just Ask The Con- 

necticut Co.”’ in error. It should have read, 

an Ask The Connecticut Light and Power 
0.” 
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The Brazilian government published a de- 
cree on March 12, effective at once, which pro- 
hibits for three years the importation of indus- 
trial machinery except under special license 
from the Brazilian Ministry of Labor and 
Commerce. 


Chile has abolished, as of March 15, the 
consular invoice previously required on all ship- 
ments to that country. 


The Polish government has recently set a 
limit of 55 short tons on the importation of 
American canned fish for the calendar year 


1931. 
* 


Americans are the only foreign tourists per- 
mitted to operate an automobile in French ter- 
ritory without taking a special examination for 
driver’s license. 


The Italian government has recently author- 
ized the subsidizing of the production of crude 
oil from shale. The subsidy amounts to approx- 
imately $7.50 per ton of oil of a specified grade. 


Rubber footwear manufacturers of Poland 
have recently formed a syndicate for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing market conditions without 
raising prices. 


British unemployment insurance has risen 
from 11,750,000£ in the year ending March 
31, 1929, to nearly 37,000,000£ for the cur- 
rent financial year, according to a Treasury 
memorandum presented to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance. The probable 


cost for 1931 is estimated at $656,977,500. 











>> P Payment of Freight Charges 


By order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion dated January 20, 1931, the rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed in the order of June 4, 1920, 
in re: Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
as amended by Section 405 of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 and Act of March 4, 1927, 
are modified effective March 10, 1931. 


The more important of the modifications 
provided that (1) in instances where it is nec- 
essary to present a second freight bill for addi- 
tional charges, the carrier may extend credit 
in the amount of such additional charges for 
a period of thirty days from date of presenta- 
tion, (2) carriers may delay presentation of 
bills under the average agreement for a period 
not to exceed fifteen days from the expiration 
of the authorized demurrage period, and may 
extend credit for demurrage charges from fif- 
teen days from the presentation of the bill, 
(3) the 48- and 96-hour credit periods are 
to run from the first twelve o’clock midnight 
following delivery of freight or presentation of 


freight bill. 


> PP Carbon Bills of Lading 


Upon further consideration and further hear- 
ing, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
modified their supplemental report in Docket 
No. 4844, the Bill of Lading Case, by approv- 
ing the use of carbon imprints tendered as orig- 
inal bills provided the imprints are clearly leg- 
ible and free from erasures and interlineations. 


Progress Made Toward Motor Vehicle 
> PP Reciprocity in New England 


As a result of agitation by the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, The New England 
Council called together on Monday, March 9th, 
the Motor Vehicle Commissioners and the 
equivalent officers of the New England States 
to consider questions in connection with the 
operation of interstate motor trucks. A perma- 
nent association of motor vehicle officials re- 
sulted from this discussion, with Commissioner 
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Stoeckel as Chairman. According to Commis- 
sioner Stoeckel, a good beginning was made 
toward the establishment of complete reci- 
procity for motor vehicle operators in the New 
England states. 


Frederick G. Russell to be Honored on 
> PP Sixtieth Anniversary 


Mr. Frederick G. Russell, manager of the 
transportation division of Landers, Frary & 
Clark, of New Britain, is to be the honored 
guest at a banquet held at Hotel Burritt, New 
Britain, on Thursday evening, April 16, 1931, 
which marks the sixtieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the Company. The Committee 
which has arranged this testimonial dinner in- 
clude the following: Messrs. Robert W. Poteet, 
Jesse F. Atwater, Walter L. Bell, George W. 
Daniels, Patrick J. Gaffney, John A. Lindsay, 
William F. Price and Lansing R. Robinson. 


> PP Canal Traffic for 1930 


DurinG 1930, 5885 commercial vessels passed 
through the Panama Canal. The total tolls 
collected were $26,146,124.96. These figures 
reflect a slight decline in both the number of 
transits and the tolls collected when compared 
with the calendar year of 1929. 


> PP Two Cent Fare Experiment 


On February 1, the Chicago North-Western 
announced a reduction in coach passenger fares 
in six divisions of its lines to a two cent a 
mile basis. This reduction is on a trial basis 
for three months and has received the approval 
of the regulatory bodies of the states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently refused to suspend certain passenger fare 
tariffs of the St. Louis-San Francisco railway 
which has established coach fares between all 
stations on its system on the basis of two cents 
per mile rather than 3.6 cents per mile or the 
rate adopted by the railroads in 1920 when 
they were returned by the government to their 
owners. These efforts of rail carriers to meet 
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motor coach competition will be watched with 
much interest by the traveling public. 


New Low Prices on Air Express Delivery 
>PP from Hartford 


A one pound package may now be shipped from 
Hartford to Boston or New York via Ameri- 
can Airways, Colonial Division, for one dollar. 
The same weight package may be sent from 
Hartford to Washington for one dollar and 
twenty cents. The average time of delivery from 
Hartford to New York or Boston consignee is 
said to be slightly less than three hours. 

The Western Union Air Express will, upon 
call, deliver and pick up packages at both air 
terminals. The rate cards are now said to be 
available by addressing Western Union, Amer- 
ican Airways Incorporated, Colonial Division, 
Brainard Field, Hartford, or at 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


New England Exports Moving Largely 
> PP Through Port of New York 


ACCORDING to preliminary reports of a De- 
partment of Commerce survey in which 9,000 
New England firms were polled, 2,000 odd re- 
plies being received, goods exported from New 
England in 1928 were worth $778,768,400, 
but only $25,000,000 worth of these goods 
passed through the port of Boston. This report 
was submitted by Examiner Earle M. Steer at 
the hearing by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiners of Boston’s demand for lower 
railroad rates on freight transported there. 


>> New Haven Makes Safety Record 


THe New Haven Railroad during 1930 de- 
creased their accidents on a man-hour basis 
by 56.63 per cent. This amounts to a de- 
crease of 63 per cent in considering the num- 
ber of employes injured. The best record for 
the year was made in the month of December, 
1930, when there were but 4.27 injuries for 
every one million man-hours worked by all 
classes of employes. 


For Sale. A Limited Number of Slightly 
Use Copies of “Traffic Management,” 
PPP Volume I 


THE text book used in the Association’s Traffic 
Management Course, with the accompanying 
problem sheets are for sale at less than half 
price, or $1.00 each. Order now from the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters at 50 Lewis Street, Hart- 


ford. 


THE APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 9) 


have become so standardized and convention- 
alized that they appear beyond redemption 
by research. For illustration, take twist drills. 
They are standardized as to size, grades of 
steel, methods of manufacture, and practically 
as to price. Apparently a 1%” drill is a 14” 
drill and that is all. Why is it, that of 1000 
such identical drills there is one exceptionally 
good drill, and one exceptionally inferior drill? 
The cutting efficiency of the best tool in the lot 
is often 200 per cent greater than the poorest 
tool, yet apparently they are identical tools. 
The same condition holds true of taps, reamers, 
milling cutters, files, set screws, and countless 
other manufactured objects. Surely such phe- 
nomena offers profitable fields for research. 


Only a few years ago the pressure carried 
in steam boilers rarely exceeded 200 pounds 
per square inch. Today, pressures as high as 
1500 pounds per square inch are in use. The 
steam is so hot that the bare pipes glow red 
in the dark. Due to the great demand for gas- 
oline, the oil refineries are using pressures as 
high as 1200 pounds per square inch under 
conditions of high superheat. Preceding the en- 
gineering accomplishments that make such con- 
ditions possible, has been research after re- 
search for metals to withstand the punishment. 
Powerhouse engineers are planning on pres- 
sures as high as 2500 pounds per square inch 
at temperatures of 1500°F., and research lab- 
oratories confidently expect to develop suitable 
materials. 


An Objective Necessary 


Research must have an objective; a definite 
target, and must be backed with purpose and 
determination. At least one point is evident, 
namely, that the end sought by an individual 
concern when engaging in research, is to pro- 
cure knowledge not possessed by competitors 
which may be applied commercially to advan- 
tage. 

Manufacturers who have learned to use tech- 
nical service, properly, reap rich dividends. 
Those who fail to appreciate its possibilities 
in the decreasing of waste and the increasing 
of quantity and quality of product, continue 
to deplore the fact that there are too many 
foundries, too many machine shops, too many 
spindles or looms, ad infinitum, and hang on 
grimly in the desperate hope that their partic- 
ular competitors will “bust fust’’. 
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Foreign Trade Committeeman Addresses 
>> P Convention 


A. Schoonmaker, export manager of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation and a member of the 
Association’s Foreign Trade Committee, deliv- 
ered the first of a series of interesting talks 
at the Annual Get-Together of Export Man- 
agers held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York on March 3, under the auspices of the 
Export Managers’ Club of New York. Mr. 
Schoonmaker’s talk on “The ‘Follow Through’ 
in Export” was of special interest to new ex- 
porters. 

At the close of the afternoon session, in a 
discussion of foreign credits, officers of the 
Guaranty Trust Company recommended that 
American exporters refrain from granting 
terms of more than 90 days to customers in 
Argentina, notwithstanding the increasing ten- 
dency of European manufacturers to extend 
terms of from 120 to 180 days. Their recom- 
mendation indicated a belief that it would 
prove next to impossible to revert to 90-day 
terms when conditions return to normal even 
though the concession were allowed with the 
distinct understanding that it was a special 
favor to help the importer survive the current 
depression. Their opinion with regard to the 
Australian exchange situation was that it would 
be better to take a 15% loss now and relin- 
quish an unprofitable market to competitors 
rather than to allow funds to continue to accu- 
mulate in Australian banks and to run the risk 
of a further decline in the exchange. 

The Association was represented at the get- 
together by J. E. Wuichet, Foreign Trade Sec- 
retary. 


>> P Mark of Origin Required in England 


Ir has been officially announced that under the 
provisions of the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1926, effective May 12, 1931, all ice skates, 
steel shafts for golf clubs, and wallboard im- 
ported into the United Kingdom must bear an 
indication of the country of origin at the time 
of sale or exposure for sale, and wrought enam- 
eled hollow ware of iron and steel at the time 
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of importation and sale, both wholesale and re- 
tail. The indication of origin may be either the 
word “Foreign’”’ or, as an alternative, a definite 
indication of the country in which the goods are 
manufactured or produced, such as “Made in 
U.S. A.”, and should be applied to the goods 
in the manner prescribed by the order-in-council. 


Australian Duty Collection Method 
> PP Revised 


THE Australian customs authorities at the port 
of Sydney have recently instituted a change 
in the method of converting foreign currencies 
in the computing of import duties, the effect 
of which is to increase the amount of duty col- 
lected in Australian currency, with the excep- 
tion of shipments from or financed through the 


United Kingdom. 


Australian import duties are payable in Au- 
stralian pounds. The current practice by the cus- 
toms authorities has been to convert the in- 
voice value of imports, expressed in foreign 
currency, into Australian currency at par of 
exchange and levy duty upon the value so con- 
verted. This practice had not previously been 
altered despite the depreciation of the Austral- 
ian pound in international exchange. The new 
practice of the customs authorities at Sydney 
is to convert the foreign invoice valuation into 
Austrialian pounds at the prevailing rate of 
exchange. Accordingly, a shipment invoice, for 
example, at $1000, under the previous practice 
was valued for customs purposes at approxi- 
mately. 200 Australian pounds, but now, con- 
verted at current exchange, will be valued at 
approximately 260 Australian pounds and the 
duty collected will be correspondingly increased 
if the rate is ad valorem. 


Direct shipments to Australia from the 
United Kingdom, and_ shipments financed 
through the United Kingdom and invoiced in 
pounds sterling, are not affected, the conver- 
sion for customs purposes remaining at par 
of exchange. 


It is reported that the Australian Govern- 
ment is making an investigation of this entire 
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subject, including the practice at other Austral- 
ian ports. 


Switzerland Increases Import Duties on 
> PP Textiles 


INCREASED Swiss import duties on certain tex- 
tile products became effective March 10, 1931. 

The items affected are certain plain cotton 
fabrics weighing 6 kilos or more per 100 square 
meters; cotton fabrics of dyed threads; cotton 
fabrics, figured, striped, checked, etc., other 
than unbleached; waxed cotton cloth for furni- 
ture, etc., and waxed cotton taffetas; and cloth- 
ing of cotton, linen, ramie, etc. (other than of 
wool or silk), for men and boys. 

The new rates of import duty on any of 
the above products may be obtained from the 
Association’s headquarters. 


> PP Chile Abolishes Consular Invoice 


AN increase to average 10% of the present 
rates of import duties on luxury articles and 
articles that can be supplied by local producers, 
is authorized by a Chilean executive decree 
effective March 18. The surtax on parcel post 
shipments is increased from 15% to 30% ad 
valorem. 

The requirement of consular invoices on ship- 
ments to Chile is abolished, and a surtax of 
3%% ad valorem (based on C. I. F. port of 
entry value) is levied on merchandise in addi- 
tion to the regular Chilean import duties. Ship- 
ments covered by consular invoices dated prior 
to March 15 are not affected by this law. 


Still Further Increase in Brazilian 
> PP Import Duties 


SINCE the change mentioned in the March issue 
of Connecticut Industry, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has twice revised the official ratio between 
the Brazilian paper and gold milreis, the latest 
revision being to 6$658 paper milreis to 1 gold 
milreis. 

Due to the procedure of collecting the nomi- 
nal import duty 60% in gold and 40% in paper, 
as required by Brazilian law, the effect of this 
new ratio between the paper and gold milreis 
is to increase the actual rates of import duty 
by approximately 2% of the previous rates. 

For example: With the new official ratio 
between gold and paper, a nominal rate of 
1$000 per kilo works out to an actual duty 
rate of 4$661 paper milreis per kilo, including 
the 2% gold port tax. Similarly, a nominal ad 
valorem rate of 50% now works out to 
233.05% ad valorem. 


> PP Colombia Proposes Higher Import Duties 
THE Colombian Congress on February 21, 
1931, passed a new general tariff bill provid- 
ing for an upward revision of the import duties 
on most products. The proposed law will not 
become effective until signed by the President 
of Colombia, to whom it has been submitted. 


Persian Foreign Trade Made Government 
> PP Monopoly 


AN act of the Persian Parliament passed Feb- 
ruary 25, 1931, establishes foreign trade as a 
government monopoly effective from the date 
of enactment of the law. The right of import- 
ing and exporting all natural and industrial 
products and the fixing of a temporary or per- 
manent ratio of imports and exports is thereby 
granted to the Government, which is further 
empowered to prohibit the importation of for- 
eign goods into Persian territory until the pas- 
sage of a supplement to this law. 

This supplement is now in committee and 
requires importers of foreign goods to export 
the equivalent in Persian commodities. Mer- 
chandise now at Persian ports will probably 
be unaffected by this measure. 


> PP Argentina Increases Import Duties 


INCREASED import duties on a wide range of 
products including yarns of cotton, linen and 
wool, cotton and wool textiles, leather and cer- 
tain leather manufactures, hats and caps, type- 
writers and calculating machines were made ef- 
fective in Argentina on February 26. An 
Argentine decree effective February 23 estab- 
lishes import duties ranging from 5 to 32% 
(including surtax) on machinery and various 
other articles heretofore exempt from import 
duty, according to cables from Buenos Aires. 
Those of the articles affected that are manu- 
factured in Connecticut and the list of duties 
imposed are listed below; the surtax being in- 
cluded in the rates as shown. On the group for 
which official valuations have previously been 
established in the Argentine Tariff, the duty 
will be collected on the basis of such valua- 
tions as appended below: 


Thirty-two per cent (including 7% surtax) on sewing 
needles, washing machines, and pleasure boats propelled 
by a sail or motor. 

Twelve per cent (including 2% surtax) on sewing ma- 
chines for shoemakers and leatherworkers, and spare parts 
for machinery, and five per cent (no surtax) on machinery 
in general. 

The official valuations on which the above-mentioned 
duties are understood to apply, are as follows expressed 
in gold pesos: 

Sewing needles, 1.00 to 10.00 per kilo; washing machines, 
19.20 each; sewing machines for shoemakers and leather- 
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workers, 48.00 each; machinery in general, weighing up 
to 500 kilos, 0.48°per gross kilo; weighing from 500 to 1000 
kilos, 0.32 per gross kilo; weighing over 1000 kilos, 0.24 per 
gross kilo. 

Machines, accessories and materials for cotton spinning 
and wool combing, heretofore duty free, are to be dutiable, 
as well as materials for the construction of pleasure boats, 
but the amount of the duty is not yet definitely known. 

Pleasure boats, propelled by sail or motor, heretofore 
dutiable at 12 per cent (including surtax) will be dutiable 
at 32 per cent (including surtax) on the C. I. F. Buenos 
Aires value. 


No official valuation is established for spare 
parts for machinery and the duty of 12 per 
cent (including surtax) will presumably apply 
to the C. I. F. Buenos Aires value. 


> PP 1930 Exports of Hardware 


Exports from the United States of hardware, 
the largest single industry in Connecticut, were 
valued at $56,090,000 in 1930, as compared 
with the record total of $74,164,000 in 1929, 
according to the Department of Commerce. 
The decline in value of exports in many items 
was more pronounced than the decline in quan- 
tity of shipments. 

A gradual reduction in hardware exports 
started early in 1930 in line with the general 
trend of world trade, due to several economic 
factors. Chief among the factors affecting hard- 
ware foreign trade was the decline in foreign 
building, which greatly curtailed the demand 
for quality builders’ hardware, hand tools, 
plumbing fixtures, etc. 


> PP Textile Exports Exceed Imports 


ALTHOUGH falling below the high 1929 level 
by approximately 35 per cent United States 
textile exports for 1930 were nearly $40,000,- 
000 in excess of total imports during the year, 
according to the Textile Division, Department 
of Commerce. This favorable balance is the re- 
verse of 1929 when imports exceeded exports 
by approximately $23,000,000. 

This result was achieved during the past year 
despite a decline in commodity prices, which 
materially reduced the aggregate value of ex- 
ports even when volume was maintained at 
levels approximating the average for recent 
years, and in the face of a world-wide recession 
in business and consequent intensified competi- 
tion in consuming markets. Exports of textile 
manufactures to many markets are made on 
the basis of quality rather than price, and the 
impairment of the purchasing power of the 
individual in foreign countries, who ordinarily 
buys American textiles, has tended to curtail de- 
mand for United States products temporarily 
at least. Exports of textile raw materials, semi- 


manufactures, and manufactures were valued 
at $639,852,000 in 1930, as against $979,225,- 
000 in 1929. 


Indian Cotton Piece Goods Duty 
>> P Increased 


THE revised British Indian import tariff sched- 
ule effective March 2, 1931, provides an in- 
crease of 5 per cent ad valorem in the import 
duties on all cotton piece goods from whatever 
source. The differential between the general 
tariff and the rate accorded to the United King- 
dom is maintained. The following are the new 
duties (previous rates in parentheses) : 

Cotton piece goods (other than fents of not 
more than nine yards in length: (a) plain grey, 
that is, not bleached or dyed in the piece if 
imported in pieces which either are without 
woven headings or contain any length of more 
than nine yards which is not divided by trans- 
verse woven headings: (1) of British manufac- 
ture, 20 per cent ad valorem or 3% annas per 
pound, whichever is higher; (2) not of British 
manufacture, 25 per cent ad valorem or 3% 
annas per pound, whichever is higher (20 per 


A 


cent ad valorem or 3% annas per pound, which- 
ever is higher); (b) others: (1) of British 
manufacture, 20 per cent ad valorem (15 per 
cent); (2) not of British manufacture, 25 per 
cent ad valorem (20 per cent). Cotton piece 
goods, namely, fents and remnants of not more 
than nine yards in length, 20 per cent ad val- 
orem (15 per cent). 


>PP Decrease in Mexican Machinery Duty 


LoweER import duty rates on heavy industrial 
machinery installations were established by a 
Mexican presidential decree which became ef- 
fective on March 17, 1931. The new rates do 
not apply to goods shipped on vessels that 
sailed before March 14. 

Industrial machinery installations are reclas- 
sified in the Mexican tariff. The old rate for all 
such installations of four centavos per gross 
kilo is maintained on all equipment weighing 
up to 50,000 kilos, while for heavier installa- 
ations the following import duty rates per gross 
kilo are established: 

Industrial machinery installations weighing 
from 50,000 to 250,000 kilos, 3 centavos; from 
250,000 to 500,000 kilos, 2 centavos; weigh- 
ing from 500,000 to 1,500,000 kilos, 1 centavo; 
and weighing more than 1,500,000, 4 centavo. 

In addition to the above basic rates of im- 
port duty, the usual surtax of 3% of the duty 
continues to apply. 








— 





Accounting for Capital Assets: 
> PP Depreciation 


AFTER ascertaining the proper basis for setting 
up Plant Assets Accounts, the next question 
that arises is how to recover the cost thereof. 
The replies received from a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., 
revealed marked variations as to practices and 
rates used. 

Practically all industrial concerns now take 
cognizance of depreciation as being an actual 
fact. Many provide for it in their accounts 
with a certain degree of consistency, but there 
are still concerns found within the State that 
are inclined to determine the amount of depre- 
ciation to be charged off in any given year, ac- 
cording to what they consider the Profit and 
Loss Account can stand. The depreciation pro- 
vision in the accounts is intended to recover 
through charges to operations the amount of 
capital expended for plant; accordingly wear 
and tear thereon should be systematically mea- 
sured and recorded as it is incurred, rather 
than be determined by haphazard or arbitrary 
procedure. 

Obsolescence of equipment is usually consid- 
ered for accounting purposes in conjunction 
with the subject of depreciation. By obsoles- 
cence is meant the loss of useful value due to 
changes or improvements in the art, or due 
to the invention of new and more efficient equip- 
ment; or due to a change of style or demand. 

Various methods are used of applying depre- 
ciation, but the two outstanding bases are: (1) 
a straight line method, whereby a fixed percent- 
age of the original cost is used, and (2) the 
machine hour basis. Sometimes it is only prac- 
tical to compute it by investment in depart- 
ments. Some of the methods of charging depre- 
ciation into cost of operations are as follows: 
(a) Charging entire depreciation to depart- 
mental overhead accounts, absorbing it by 


Data contributed by the Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants 














charges to jobs, orders or operations. The 
estimated consumption of fixed asset value 
will thus be recovered through cost of 
product. 

(b) By charging it to production centers, 
thereby the cost of goods produced by a 
given set of equipment absorbs its pro 
rata amount of capital assumed. 

In recording depreciation on the books it is 
considered advisable that it should be credited 
to specific Depreciation Reserve Accounts 
rather than to the asset accounts themselves. 
This permits of ready identification as to the 
aggregate investment in such facilities and the 
extent to which provision has been made for 
recoupment of the capital through operating 
charges. 


>PP Past, Present and Future 


PRACTICALLY all annual reports for the past 
calendar year have been issued. Such statements 
are now a matter of history and are viewed 
as ‘‘milestones.” For accounting purposes, rec- 
ords for past periods will be used for present 
budgets and for future yardsticks. These state- 
ments will mean much or little to management, 
depending upon the information conveyed, the 
accuracy of the figures furnished and the man- 
ner in which they are presented. It has, been 
found helpful to have professional advisers 
make impartial reviews of accounting records, 
preparation of the financial statements and to 
submit constructive suggestions regarding 
same. 


Cost Accountants and Sales Managers 
PPP to Discuss Problems 


Tue April meeting of the Hartford Chapter, 
N. A. C. A., will be a joint meeting with the 
Sales Managers’ Association, Tuesday even- 
ing, April 21, at the Elm Tree Inn, Farming- 
ton. Champ Andrews of the National Folding 
Box Company, New Haven, will be the speaker. 
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> PP General Summary 


AFTER declining for three successive months, 
general business activity in Connecticut ad- 
vanced during February. As was the case a 
month ago the movements of the components 
were somewhat irregular. An increase com- 
pared with the usual seasonal trend occurred 


While the data available for March are con- 
fined to the first week of the month, such in- 
formation as has been received indicates a con- 
tinuation of the recovery that began in Feb- 
ruary. 


General business in the United States was 
practically unchanged in February from Jan- 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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in the number of man-hours worked in one 
group of factories as a result of a substantial 
gain in one city, but, in another group for 
which man-hours data were not available, the 
number of employes on payroll showed some 
further contraction. Freight car-loadings origi- 
nating in Connecticut again increased and 
reached the highest point since last June and 
activity in “cotton textile mills, after receiving 
a temporary set-back in January, also increased. 
Bank debits to individual accounts were at the 
best level since October. The volume of iron, 
steel and copper carried by the New Haven 
Road remained practically unchanged from 
January. 
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uary. Although car-loadings and electric power 
production decreased after allowance was made 
for the normal seasonal changes, such reputedly 
barometric indexes of business as steel ingot 
production and pig-iron production increased 
substantially for the second consecutive month. 
The decrease in unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation was due to a low vol- 
ume of new orders during the month but re- 
ports for the last half of March reveal an in- 
crease in the placing of orders. Automobile pro- 
duction in February was seasonally higher than 
in the month of January, and production sched- 
ules for leading companies point to an increase 
of more than seasonal proportions in March. 
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In the case of several companies, the original 
production schedules for March have been re- 
vised upwards from time to time as public buy- 
ing has exceed expectations. News from the cot- 
ton textile industry has also been encouraging. 
While production increased sharply in Febru- 
ary, of special significance is the fact that sales 
of cotton cloth during the month were 54% 
greater than production and at the highest point 
since September, 1929. Unfilled orders, of 
course, rose sharply and stocks of goods at the 
end of the month were the smallest in more 
than three years. 

Wholesale commodity prices continued to de- 
cline in February. The Annalist index fell off 
3% from January with the largest losses occur- 
ring in farm products, foods, and building ma- 
terials. The price of farm products at wholesale 
is now approximately only 1% higher than the 
average for 1913. Since the middle of Febru- 
ary, petroleum, gasoline, cotton and building 
materials have declined rather sharply in price 
but other commodities have shown no signifi- 
cant trend either up or down. 


>> P Financial 


Business failures continued to run ahead of a 
year ago and net liabilities of failures were also 
considerably higher than last year. The forma- 
tion of new corporations proceeded at a slow 
pace while real estate sales and mortgage loans 
reflected the dullness in the real estate market. 

Interest rates remained very low. The bond 
market was firm in the face of the final passage 
of the Veterans’ Loan Bonus Bill and _ its 
strength was further attested by the ready ab- 
sorption of recent large bond issues. The stock 
market was firm and well supported on any 
indication of a break in prices. 


> PP Construction 


THE total value of building contracts awarded 
in Connecticut during February, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, was the largest 
for that month since 1927. This was due to 
large increases in contracts for residential and 
educational buildings. New building in other 
fields fell to a low level. The increase in resi- 
dential building is particularly significant inas- 
much as the increases over last year, which were 
registered in both Connecticut and the United 
States, came in the class of building that had 
been unusually depressed during the past year. 
The increase in educational building was due to 
the letting of contracts in the Yale construction 
program. In connection with Yale, it is of in- 
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terest to note that during the past year, the 
University has been spending approximately 
$1,000,000 a month for new buildings and that 
considering the buildings only recently started 
and those still to come, the same monthly sum 
will probably be spent for some time into the 
future. About half of this total has been and 
will be paid out for labor which, for the most 
part, is recruited locally. 


> PP Labor and Industry 


As stated previously, manufacturing activity in 
Connecticut increased in February reaching a 
point 34% below the estimated normal against 
36% a month previous. Compared with Jan- 
uary, man-hour activity in New Haven factories 
increased sharply while in Bristol and Meri- 
den factories, the increase was purely seasonal; 
in New Britain and Bridgeport activity declined 
moderately. However, in Bridgeport, statistics 
for the first week of March reveal a sharp in- 
crease in the level of operations. Employment 
in Torrington concerns decreased on the whole 
but this was due largely to fewer employes in 
one factory; other plants in the city reported 
an increase in employment. Strikes occurred in 
two textile concerns in Bridgeport and Shelton 
when the companies involved desired to put into 
effect a system whereby each weaver would op- 
erate two looms instead of one. Of the 250 
weavers who went on strike in Bridgeport, a 
substantial proportion are reported to have re- 
turned to work under the new system. Of the 
300 involved in Shelton, practically all are still 
striking. Known wage cuts during the month 
were confined to one company in Winsted which 
instituted a cut of 10% effective March 16th. 


>PP Trade 


FEBRUARY retail trade on a sales per day basis 
expanded more than seasonally over January. 
Compared with last year, there was little 
change in the physical volume of trade. Orders 
for new goods were small and for immediate 
needs only. Collections were fair. 


>>> Transportation 


THERE was a further gain in the number of 
freight cars loaded in Connecticut during Feb- 
ruary. Loadings of automobiles, building ma- 
terials and merchandise in less than carload lots 
increased by the usual amount over January 
while loadings of bituminous coal remained at 
a high level. Reports for the first week of 
March indicated that the expected seasonal 
increase in car-loadings had occurred. 


— 


The 71st Congress came to an end on March 
4 amid the tumult and contention which had 
prevailed throughout its existence. Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma stubbornly held the floor 
of the Senate during the last three hours of 
the session in a vain attempt to secure a vote 
upon the resolution ordering a Senate inquiry 
into the oil industry. His filibuster killed the 
House bills proposing a 90% reduction in im- 
migration, the Vestal copyright bill and other 
minor business and nominations which still 
awaited action. 


Major Accomplishments of the 71st 
>> P Congress 


The principal accomplishments of the 7\st 
Congress were as follows: the enactment of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act; the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff; Census and Reapportionment 
Act; the Wagner public works planning mea- 
sure; the Veterans’ Loan measure, authorizing 
loans to veterans on adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates up to 50% of their value; providing for 
loans of $65,000,000 to the drought-stricken 
farmers and $116,000,000 emergency fund for 
public works to relieve unemployment. 

Other measures provided for a temporary 
tax reduction; reorganization of the Federal 
Power Commission; consolidation of veterans’ 
agencies; transfer of the Prohibition Bureau 
to the Department of Justice; reorganization 
of prison administration; modification of the 
Jones Law penalties; expansion of federal high- 
way, public building and waterway programs; 
and numerous minor measures to assist the 
farmers. The three-power treaty negotiated at 
the London Naval Conference was ratified, but 
the new World Court protocols, embodying 
the Root formula for American participation 
in the Court, are being carried over to the new 
Congress, which meets next December. 

Among the important legislative measures 
which failed of enactment were the Norris 
“lame duck” amendments, the new Dill-White 
radio bill, the new maternity-aid act, the Par- 
ker motor bus bill, the Kelley resale price main- 
tenance bill, and the Muscle Shoals bill. 
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Federal State 


Legislative News 


> Connecticut Senators Take Vacation 


SENATOR Walcott, who recently addressed the 
Connecticut General Assembly on socialistic ten- 
dencies in the United States, has, since March 
4, been investigating, together with Senator 
Pittman, certain wild regions in Georgia with 
a view to ascertaining its possibilities as a 
wild game sanctuary. Later he plans to visit 
Morocco before the December Session of Con- 
gress opens. 


Senator Hiram Bingham, who scarcely has 
had a minute’s respite from legislative en- 
deavors during the past two years, will take a 
much needed vacation at his home in Salem, 
Connecticut. 


>>> Progressives Meet in Washington 


SINCE the close of the 71st Congress, the so- 
called Progressive group, headed by Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, have met in Washington, 
where it considered the shortcomings of the 
Conservative group in the last Congress and 
set up plans for future action in the next Con- 
gress. When the froth is skimmed from these 
discussions, we find that, basically, the Pro- 
gressives stand for the same program as do 
the Conservatives. They differ chiefly in their 
method of attack. 


Summary of State Legislation from 
> PP February 25 to March 18 


S. B. 311, sponsored by the Connecticut Fed- 
eration-of Labor and a few other organiza- 
tions, and known as the Dannenberg-Lavery 
Old Age Pension Bill, was heard on March 18 
by the Judiciary Committee and approximately 
500 interest parties. Senator Lavery told the 
committee that the time has come for an ac- 
knowledgment by the State of its obligations 
to the aged. In proof of his contention that 
the same condition existed a hundred years ago, 
he read a sentimental editorial on old age 
from the August 20, 1834, edition of the Hart- 
ford Pearl and Gazetteer. Our reporter did 
not gather that he made any statement about 
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the merits of the bill in question. 


Cornelius J. Danaher, counsel for the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor and chief spokes- 
man for the bill, declared the poorhouse to be 
‘‘a contemptible thing, an abomination of abom- 
inations.”” His soul-stirring oratory brought 
thunders of applause from the galleries packed 
with Connecticut Federation of Labor repre- 
sentatives. Others who spoke in favor of the 
bill were Philip Troup of New Haven, repre- 
senting the Fraternal Order of Eagles; Social- 
ist party leader Jasper McLevy; John J. Egan, 
secretary of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor; and Albert Levitt of Redding. Those 
who opposed the bill were E. Kent Hubbard, 
president of the Association, and C. L. Eyan- 
son, his assistant. 


Several compensation bills were also heard 
before the Judiciary Committee on the same 
day. One of these bills provided for an increase 
in benefits from one-half to two-thirds of the 
worker’s earnings. We predict that this will be 
reported unfavorably because of the Connecti- 
cut laws being so much more liberal than those 
now existing in other states, particularly in the 
medical provisions. Another section of this bill 
requires certain employers of three or more 
people, to come under the Compensation Act. 
The Association has no interest in this section. 


S. B. 123—known as the Loaned Employee 
Compensation Bill—makes the original em- 
ployer responsible in case of a loaned employe. 
It has considerable backing, but will not likely 
be reported out until all interested parties have 
had a chance to meet. 


Three compensation bills carry additional 
compensation for children of those receiving 
compensation. The Association feels that the 
present act makes adequate provision without 
the adoption of further amendments. 

The hours of labor bills, proposing a limit 
of 48 hours for women in factories, were op- 
posed by Mrs. Alice W. Russ of Shelton, who 
has had close contact with women in industry 
and knows from experience that the greater 
portion of these women are not in favor of the 
48-hour bills. 

The two unemployment insurance bills have 
been rejected by both the House and Senate. 
The first one carried elaborate provisions and 
provided for the establishment of a special ad- 
ministrative commission which would have 
charge of a state-controlled insurance fund. The 
second bill, introduced by Senator Hackett, pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $1,000 to defray 








the expenses of a commission for investigat- 
ing unemployment. 


> PP Governor Cross’ Appointments 


Epwarp H. Hall, Commissioner of Finance 
and Control; Raymond A. Gates, State Agent 
of Institutions and Agencies; and Howard P. 
Dunham, Insurance Commissioner, have all 
been reappointed by Governor Cross and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Charles L. Morris has 
been appointed Aviation Commissioner; Joseph 
Tone, Labor Commissioner; and Anthony J. 
Sutherland, Commissioner of State Police in 
place of Robert T. Hurley; George A. Bassett, 
Bank Commissioner in place of Lester E. Ship- 
pee, who is retiring to become vice president 
of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. 

Two other appointments, R. J. Smith to the 
Public Utilities Commission and John F. Gaf- 
fey to the Board of Finance and Control, are 
being contested. We predict confirmation of 
Gaffey by the Senate. Unless the Senate con- 
firms the appointment of Smith before May 1, 
the present incumbent, Joseph Alsop, will be 
held over. 


> PP Committee Hearings Near End 


ALREADY 42% of the bills have been reported 
out and most of the committee hearings will 
be completed within the next two weeks, after 
which strenuous floor fights will begin. Never 
before have there been so many contests on 
local judgeships. 

Numerous bills affecting particular industries, 
such as the anti-fireworks bill, the outboard 
motor bill, etc., have been heard, together with 
many licensing bills. We predict that none of 
these bills of interest to manufacturers will be 
passed. 

The $3,000,000 compromise dirt road mea- 
sure was finally passed, after a bitter fight be- 
tween the $1,000,000 proponents and the $5,- 
000,000 backers. The hs compromise was for 
$2,000,000. Nothing less than- $3,000,000 
would satisfy the embattled farmer-urban 
group. Thus far, however, there is no money 
in sight to build the roads. 

The grade crossing bill, requiring railroads 
to remove one crossing for each 50 miles of 
roads, was repealed. Any number of parti- 
san measures seeking to remove certain parties 
from office have been proposed, but thus far, 
House Leader Johnson leads, and the members 
——_ Public Utilities Commission are still in 
office. 
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> PP Employment Service 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Young man 36 years of 
age wishes position as trafic manager. Four years 
as traffic manager and fourteen years’ railroad expe- 
rience. Fully versed in rates, classification and rules 
of carriers and Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Would like to remain in Connecticut but will go any- 
where if the position warrants it. Address P. W. 120. 


SALES AND MERCHANDISING EXECU TIVE— 
Young man, college graduate, with eleven years’ ex- 
perience in the sales promotion field, seeks a connec- 
tion with a small manufacturer who is desirous of 
injecting new life into its present sales effort. His 
salary demands are reasonable in view of his experi- 
ence. For further information address P. W. 121. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—Young man desires 
to act as selling agent for manufacturer of any line 
of machinery, accessories, etc. Has excellent connec- 
tions in the Argentine. Is well education with several 
years’ selling experience in Argentina. Address P. W. 
122. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—Middle aged man, graduate 
of engineering school, has had twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the sales field, the greater portion of which 
has been connected as general manager of a branch 
of an English steel company. He has also had some 
experience in manufacturing. Personality exception- 
ally pleasing. Address P. W. 123. 


SALESMAN—Young married man aged 25, has 
had four years’ experience along clerical lines with 
an insurance company, two years’ experience aligning 
typewriters and two years’ sales promotion experi- 
ence, desires sales position, where opportunity exists 
for advancement, commensurate with his ability to 
show results. Personality, good. Will start for very 
reasonable salary. Address P. W. 124. 


FACTORY EXECUTIVE—Engineer graduate, aged 
46, since 1905 has had such positions as labor foreman 
in a rolling mill; assistant general inspector for a 
steel car company; industrial engineer for a profes- 
sional engineering concern; superintendent of rates 
and labor for large brass company, and also assistant 
to the president of the same concern; president and 
general manager of pipe fabricating plant; president 
and general manager of concern manufacturing a gen- 
eral line of products, and general manager of a large 
concern allied with the textile industry. Desires posi- 
tion as president or general manager of a medium 
sized Connecticut or New England concern. For fur- 
ther information address P. W. 125. 


PLANT ENGINEER—A man with a background 
of twenty years’ experience in machine design, prod- 
uct and plant engineering, serving as Chief Draftsman, 
Chief Engineer, and Plant Engineer. Thoroughly con- 
versant in electricity, piping, transmission, etc., as 
applied to factory use. Has had charge of factory 
layout, construction and installation. References avail- 
able. Interview arranged at your convenience. Ad- 


dress P. W. 126. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY—Experienced woman, who 
has been secretary to several high-grade organization 
executives, seeks permanent or part time position. 
Salary demands reasonable. Address P. W. 127. 


FOREMAN OR’ SUPERINTENDENT—Middle- 
aged married man who has had fourteen years’ expe- 
rience as foreman and superintendent of production 
in sheet metal, stamping, household hardware, wire- 
forming and drop forging departments desires posi- 
tion as foreman, superintendent or as a research man, 
Will accept very reasonable salary if there is oppor- 
tunity to advance after showing ability to do so. 
Address P. W. 128. 


> PP For Sale—Machinery 


M. D. Knowlton Paper Slitter, Will handle roll 
paper 32” wide; two 1 gallon Bowser Measuring 
Hand Pumps; one Fairbanks Dorment Scale, double 
beam, platform—46 x 37; one Fairbanks Dorment 
Scale, double beam, platform—42 x 42; one Fairbanks 
Dorment Scale, double beam, platform—48 x 54; one 
Abbie Pebble Mill; one Days Powder Sifter and Mixer 
power driven, Size B; one Powder Bottling Machine 
with silk screens—Maker—Schulz Oneill; one Hobbs 
Thumb Hole Cutter Cap Box 10” x 14”; one Green 
Exhauster 20” diameter fan, 11” suction, 11” dis- 
charge; one Waterbury Foot Press 3” stroke for light 
stampings; one Days Lightning Powder packer; one 
Houchin-Aiken Soap Foot Press, Empire State, with- 
out dies; one Tirrell Gas Making Machine with gen- 
erator, carburetor, and tank; one Green Exhauster 
32” diameter fan, 18” suction, 18” discharge; one 
Cold Process Glue Mixer power driven on legs; two 
Special Package Machinery Company’s special carton- 
ing and sealing machines; Miscellaneous lot—lighting 
fixtures; one ice crusher No. 5, Makers—Davenport 
Ice Chipping Machinery, hand operated; one Schutz- 
Oneill Powder grinder and dust hood and elevator— 
Style D; one Water Ram 2” suction, 34” discharge 
—Size 2. Address The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


WANTED—JAPANNING WORK in quantities or 
job lots, by a progressive Connecticut manufacturer 
who is equipped to japan small wares either by 
tumbling or spraying. This company is now japan- 
ning aluminum golf tees, upholstering nails, spray- 
ing hinges’and a variety of screws and other small 
articles. Address The Patent Button Co., Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


WANTED—TO BUY. A Hartford manufacturer 
wishes to buy Sisal Rope from a Connecticut manu- 
facturer. He is in the market for large quantities of 
this material. Address S. E. 20. 


> PP For Sale 


50 H. P. Variable Speed Westinghouse Induction 
Motor, type C W 2541 440 Volts, 60 Cycles, 3 Phase, 
Starter and Controller. 

ROBERTSON Paper Box Co., Inc. 
Montville, Connecticut 
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OFFICE: 


171 MORGAN STREET JUST ASK THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO. TELEPHONE 2-4261 


The Key to 


Increased Demand and Profit 
from New Inventions = = = = 


A Partial List of 
*°* * Patented Articles 


Motor Driven Baby Carriages, Collapsible and 
Knock-down Cabinet and Shelf Construction, 
Lawn Mower Sharpener, Tobacco Leaf Pre- 
paring Machine, Dirigible, Combination Lock, 
Dripless Faucet, Packing and Shipping Cases, 
Four-Wheel Auto Jack, Automatic Coffee 
Maker, Automatic Inkwell, Auto Lights, 
Smoker's Pipe, Auto Alarm, Concrete Re-Inforc- 
ing, Paint Brush, Variety of Tools, Toys, 
Games, Household Items, etc. 


INVENTORS: 


Consult us about your new ideas, devel- 
oped or in the experimental stages. Our 
advice may mean the difference between 
success and failure. We are in need of 
inventions for the building trades—hard- 
ware, plumbing, office equipment, tools 
and a variety of mass production items. 


——jis now available to Connecticut Industries 
through our co-operative service between the manu- 


facturer and the inventor. 
eee 


We have a large number of potential money-makers 
among the patented inventions now in our control 


(see partial list). Others are being perfected rapidly. 


If your equipment will not produce any of the items 
mentioned to advantage, let us find one or more for 
you. We invite your inquiries. Write to-day for 
further particulars. Principals only invited to inves- 


tigate. 


Inventors & Manufacturers Technical Service Company, 
488 Prospect Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone 4-7808, and New York Associates 


Expert service on patents, trademarks and marketing problems on royalty, purchase or contract basis. 





Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


“ROUND—I HE—WORLD” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


““TRANS—PACIFIC” 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK 
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MACHINERY 
MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


0 E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS — CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT T0 ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





PLAN 


For Your 
Fence 


NOW 


We are distributors for 


PAGE FENCE 
IRON and WIRE 


We are also manufacturers of 
WIRE CLOTH, DIPPING 
BASKETS, RUBBISH 
BURNERS - WIREWORK 


497 Phe NC ST. Since 1905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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